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EARLY ATTIC VASE 

ONE of the most interesting peri- 
ods in the history of Athenian 
vase-painting is that which lies 
between the Dipylon or geomet- 
ric style of the tenth to eighth centuries 
B. C. and the black-figured style of the 
sixth century B.C. It is difficult to imagine 
a greater contrast than that presented by 
these two classes of pottery — the Dipylon 
vases with their elaborate system of linear 
decorations and purely decorative animals 
and human beings, often covering the 
entire surface, and the black-figured vases 
with their vivid representations of mytho- 
logical and every-day scenes, confined to 
the most important fields. It was always 
felt that the process which led from one 
style to the other must have been one of 
gradual development, but not until recent 
years have the missing links been actually 
discovered. These are a series of vases 
and fragments found at different times in or 
near Athens, which, though forming a 
distinct class by themselves, show different 
stages of development, the earliest approx- 
imating the Dipylon style and the latest 
clearly heralding the early black-figured 
pottery. The material is still scanty,^ 
and every addition is of importance in 
either verifying our present knowledge or 
supplying new data. The Metropolitan 
Museum is, therefore, to be congratulated 
on the acquisition of a splendid example of 
this class which will rank as one of the most 
important specimens known. 

The great interest of these vases, to 
which the somewhat misleading name of 
Proto-Attic has been assigned, lies not only 
in the fact that they connect the Dipylon 
with the black-figured ware, but that they 
exemplify for Athens what is commonly 
known as the Ionian influence on West- 
ern Greece. After the downfall of the 
Mykenaean thalassocracy, Mykenaean pot- 
tery, which had so long been the pottery par 

1 For roughly chronological lists of these 
vases see H. B. Walters, History of Ancient 
Pottery, p. 293 (1905), and R. Hackl, Zwei 
friihattische Gefasse der Miinchner Vasensamm- 
Iung,in Jahrbuch des deutschen archaeologischen 
Instituts, 1907, p. 98. 



excellence throughout the Hellenic world, 
was everywhere succeeded by the geometric 
style. The geometric wares, slightly differ- 
entiated according to their various locali- 
ties, held their own for several centuries; 
but during the seventh century another 
influence made itself felt which again 
changed the character of vase decorations. 
This influence apparently came from Ionia 
and acted in two directions: Mykenaean 
motives, which had been geometrized be- 
yond recognition in Greece and the islands, 
but seem to have been preserved to a 
larger extent in Ionia, now found their 
way again into Hellenic art, enlivening 
what had become a thoroughly stereotyped 
style; and Oriental influence, through the 
medium probably of Ionian metal and 
textile manufactures, was brought to bear 
on Western Hellas, resulting in a fresh 
stock of ornaments and the introduction of 
Eastern animals and fantastic creatures. 

Our newly acquired vase shows traces 
of all these influences; we find on it rem- 
nants of the Attic geometric style, a revival 
of Mykenaean motives, and the introduc- 
tion of Oriental conceptions. But stronger 
than any of these influences of past and 
foreign arts is the impress it bears of the 
newly born artistic spirit in Athens, which 
was stimulated perhaps by the action of 
these influences, but is unmistakable in its 
vigorous individuality. For just as the 
Apollo of Tenea with all its crudeness con- 
tains the promise of the Parthenon sculp- 
tures, so this early vase, primitive though 
in many respects it be, is a worthy fore- 
runner of the Athenian black-figured and 
red-figured pottery. 

The vase is, like the majority of this 
class, of the amphora shape and is 3 ft. 
6-J in. (1,085 ni.) high. Its large size and 
the fact that it was clearly intended to be 
viewed from one side only, suggest that it 
was placed on a tomb like some Dipylon 
vases. The surface is richly decorated 
both front and back, the figured repre- 
sentations being reserved for the front side 
only. On the latter there are three main 
representations, on the neck, the shoulder, 
and the body. On the neck is a scene of a 
lion attacking a spotted deer. The lion 
has placed his fore-paws on the deer's back 
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and is proceeding to devour his victim. 
His aspect is rendered especially fierce by 
having his head depicted in full front, with 
large open mouth showing the tongue and 
two rows of teeth. The deer is looking 
back in a frightened attitude, as if taken 
unawares by the sudden attack. On the 



to exact punishment for the attempted 
offence against his wife Deianeira. Her- 
akles wears a short tunic and shoes and has 
the sheath and a shield hanging by his side. 
Nessos, who is represented, as often in 
archaic art, with human-shaped fore-legs, 
is in a half-kneeling attitude with both 




EARLY ATTIC VASE, VII CENTURY B.C. 



shoulder are represented two grazing 
animals, probably meant to be horses. 
Then follows the chief representation, 
occupying a large part of the body of the 
vase, and framed above by a plait pattern, 
below by a band of spirals. The subject 
is apparently the story of the Centaur 
Nessos represented in a somewhat novel 
way. The transport across the river has 
already taken place, for Herakles, with one 
hand grasping the Centaur by the hair and 
the other wielding his sword, is preparing 



arms extended as if begging for mercy. 
So far there is nothing unusual in the rep- 
resentation, the attack with the sword 
being evidently the accepted tradition at 
this period, as is shown by numerous con- 
temporary scenes. The story as told by 
Sophokles (Trachiniai, 555 ff.), at present 
our chief authority for this legend, that 
Herakles killed Nessos with bow and arrow 
while crossing the river, appears to be a 
later variation. What is singular is the 
four-horse chariot standing behind Her- 
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akles in which, as far as can be made out 
with the bad state of preservation at this 
point, a woman is seated watching the 
contest: she is sitting facing the contest, 
with the upper part of her body turned 
sidewise, her right arm lowered, and her 
left extended backward to hold the whip 
and reins. She has long hair and wears 
a skirt with ornamental patterns. 

The presence of the wife Deianeira, the 
object of the dispute, is of course what we 
should expect in a contest of Herakles and 
Nessos; and, in fact, it is only rarely that 
she is left out from the scene (e. g. on the 
Nessos Vase, Antike Denkmaler, I, pi. 57). 
But the introduction of a four-horse chariot 
— which must belong to the party, for 
Deianeira is sitting inside it — has no 
parallels. Indeed, we are set wondering 
how the chariot and the horses were ferried 
over the river, if Nessos had to carry Dei- 
aneira and Herakles himself swam across. 
But evidently the artist did not expect us 
to be so literal. He wanted to have an 
effective composition for the large space at 
his command; and having chosen the con- 
test of Herakles and Nessos for his theme, 
he found that the three actors in this drama 
were insufficient for his purpose, even 
though one of them had a long horse's 
body. A simple expedient was the intro- 
duction of a chariot, the representation of 
which we know belonged to the artist's 
repertoire (see Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
XXII, pi. IV, and 'Ecp. 'Apx- 1897, pl- 6.). 
The chariot is of the type prevalent in 
Western Greece, with curved open sides 
and four-spoked wheels. The artist's 
naive conception of perspective in repre- 
senting the heads of the four horses on top 
of one other, which makes them appear as 
one horse with four heads, is already fa- 
miliar from contemporary Melian vases. 
Beyond the chariot is represented a man 
running at full speed with outstretched 
arms. He is much smaller than the rest of 
the figures and has apparently nothing to 
do with the action of the scene, so that he 
is best interpreted as a spectator. 

The fields of these designs are filled with 
many and varied ornaments, mostly linear 
or floral. The chief are groups of zigzag 
and wavy lines, spiral hooks, rosettes with 



three, five, or six leaves, and a palmette 
ornament; also conventionalized water- 
birds. Below the principal scene is a 
curious band of what look like tied-up 
bolsters. The back side of the vase has 
a floral ornament on the neck, and bands 
of spirals, zigzag lines, and loop ornaments 
occupying the rest of the space. On each 
handle is a plait ornament. 

An analysis of these decorations will bear 
out the contention that at this period 
ceramic art in Athens felt the Eastern in- 
fluence as strongly as the rest of Greece. 
It is a fascinating study to pursue the 
history of each of these ornaments and 
trace the strength of the various influences 
which have played their part in the decora- 
tion of this vase. But a detailed examina- 
tion of this kind would lead us too far here. 
It will suffice to apportion roughly the chief 
motives to their various sources. Though 
we are far removed from the Dipylon style 
with its monotonous repetition of bands 
of geometrical decorations, the artist has 
not been able to free himself entirely from 
the tradition that the whole space of the 
vase must be covered by horizontal friezes 
and empty spaces be strenuously avoided. 
His division of the surface into a number of 
horizontal friezes and the extensive use of 
background ornaments are clearly due to 
the strength of the old school. Moreover, 
the groups of zigzag lines and the con- 
ventionalized water-birds which appear all 
over the vase arc purely geometric in their 
origin. Other motives, on the other hand, 
are as clearly Mykenaean, as, for instance, 
the spiral, the three-leaved ornament, and 
especially the beautiful floral decoration 
on the neck of the back side, which is full 
of the freedom of Mykenaean decorative 
art. Other ornaments are Mykenaean in 
origin, but continued in use in geometric 
times; such are the spiral hook, the plait 
band, and the rosette. Oriental art has 
contributed the large palmette ornament 
(above the running spectator) and perhaps 
the lion, which was an unknown animal in 
Greece proper, but of course was frequently 
depicted in Mykenaean art. So much for 
the subsidiary decorations. In the chief 
representation the paramount influence is 
clearly one of a new art, not using a well- 
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svorn stock of familiar motives, but break- 
ing fresh ground in a new direction — ■ that 
of mythological scenes. In many respects 
the results are of course crude. But in 
spite of the primitive rendering of the 
human features, the absence in many cases 
of all sense of proportion, and the almost 
childish idea of perspective, the scene of 
Herakles and Nessos has real artistic 
merit, for it is full of a force and vitality 
which make the old story live again before 
us. The determined attack of Herakles 
and the beseeching attitude of the Centaur 
are convincingly represented and are well 
contrasted with the quiet figure seated in 
the chariot. The scene of the lion and the 
deer is also full of spirit, the deer being 
especially lifelike both in attitude and 
rendering. 

From a technical point of view, this vase 
presents many interesting peculiarities. 
An examination of these, as well as a more 
detailed treatment of this important monu- 
ment of early Athenian art, will, it is hoped, 
be published shortly in one of the archaeo- 
logical journals. 

G. M. A. R. 



MORE MEROVINGIAN ANTIQUITIES 

AVERY important addition has 
lately been made to the Mero- 
vingian antiquities on exhibition 
in the Museum through Mr. J, 
Pierpont Morgan's new loan of a collection 
of 363 objects in gold, silver, bronze, and 
glass. All of the pieces were found m 
France in some ten ancient cemeteries 
through the Marne and Aube valleys, al- 
though the actual place of origin of the ob- 
jects was certainly not limited to so narrow 
a district. The older medieval nations were 
astonishingly cosmopolitan in character and 
we find very little difference between work 
of widely separated parts of Europe during 
the Merovingian period, so that it is not 
easy to place Mr. Morgan's pieces geo- 
graphically with any great precision. In 
some instances we may be certain that they 
WTre imported into France through trade 
with other nations, or at least that the 
makers were greatly influenced by a foreign 



art. Some of the ear-rings executed in fine 
filigree work, for instance, as well as the 
various objects in glass, show such strong 
likeness to the later Roman style that they 
were very likely made by Roman craftsmen 
working in the provinces. Some of the 
fibulae, on the other hand, exhibit a refine- 
ment in design and technique so similar to 
that of the famous goldsmiths' work dis- 
covered in Childeric's tomb that both may 
be traced back to Byzantine workshops. 
And, lastly, we find on a golden dagger case 
a curious imitation of Egyptian ornament, 
showing from how wide a field the Mero- 
vingian drew his decorative motives. 

A few of Mr. Morgan's pieces date back 
earlier than the Christian era, such as a 
number of hair-pins, fiint scrapers, and 
bow-shaped fibulae, all of which belong 
to the Celtic period; but the majority 
of the objects in the collection were made 
in the time of the great kings of the wan- 
dering barbarian tribes, the Franks, Goths, 
and Langobards, These fierce princes are 
known to us from early Germanic poems 
and legends, which have preserved the 
stories of Childeric, king of France in the 
fifth century, whose sword and golden orna- 
ments are now deposited in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris; of Theodolinda, queen 
of the Langobards, who in the beginning of 
the seventh century presented to Monza, 
a cloister of her foundation, the famous dip- 
tych still existing there; of the great Theo- 
doric, whose tomb in Ravenna is one of the 
few remaining architectural monuments of 
the time; and of Reccesvinth, King of the 
Visigoths in Spain, whose splendid jeweled 
crown now rests in the Musee Cluny. 

The objects in Mr. Morgan's new col- 
lection are similar in style to those found in 
the tombs of the princes mentioned above 
and their royal contemporaries, and were 
undoubtedly executed for persons of the 
highest distinction, generals and great w^ar- 
riors in the army of the Franks, during a 
period lasting from the fifth to the seventh 
century. Particularly noteworthy is the 
group of belt-buckles, a type usually thought 
to be of Burgundian origin. These show an 
effective technique, rarely used in later times, 
of silver niello inlaid in iron, with the curved 
bands of the interlaced pattern occasionally 



